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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM THE COUCH 
OF A VALETUDINARIAN, 
No. Il. 


Of all the poems in the English lan- 
guage, Milton’s Comus is probably the 
most splendid, and charming; some of the 
passages have attained the summit of po- 
etic beauty. The exclamation of Comus 








first hearing th i - | 
on firet hearing the lady sing, and the de ‘that she should suppress this incident. 


| But why should Madame de Stael omit a cir- 


scription of the musical fascinations of his 
mother Circe, are unequalled in any lan- 
guage. Lalla Rookh isthe most brilliant 
of the modern productions. 

The following lines, however, yield 
the palm to none of the effusions of either 
of these authors, either as regards fancy, 
or a felicitous turn of thought. 
from memory, and many years have 
elapsed since the piece first met my eye; 
i was then young, and the impression they 
made, was probably stronger than it would 
be now; but I think them still fine: I for- 
get who was the author, but it seems to 
me they were written by the honorable 
— Spencer.—They appear to be in- 
tended as an apology for a too prolonged 
visit, by a lover, to his mistress :— 

TO 

Too late I stuid—forgive the crime; 

Unheeded flew the hours: 
How noiseless falls the foot of rimx, 
Which only treads on flowers! 








What eye, with clear account, remarks 
The ebbing of the glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass! 


Or who to sober measurement, 
Time’s rapid movement brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings! 


UNCERTAINTY OF HISTORY, 


Mr. Ticknor, one of the professors in 
Mfarvard University, has written a work 
entitled “ Outlines of the principal Events 
in the Life of Lafayette.” This gentleman, 
l understand, has resided some time in 
France, and is an accomplished French 
scholar. He relates the incident of La- 
fayette’s kissing the queen’s hand, in the 
balcony, at Versailles, in the presence of 
the National Guards, and by this brilliant 
exhibition of presence of mind, producing 
a temporary feeling in favor of the unfor- 
tunate Princess, in the bosotns of the enfu- 
riated mob, which her own loyeliness and 
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distress had failed to inspire. This ac- 
count has been repeated in all our Jour- 
nals) Madame Campan, and Madame de 


) Stael, are silent as to this fact, and they 
| were both present. 


Madame Campan is 
very minute in her description of the 
scenes of that dreadful day; but she is so 
evidently inimical to Lafayette, and she 
'so plainly adopts the suspicions of her 
royal mistress, as tothe purity of the 
General’s motives, that it is not surprising 





cumstance so eminently interesting, and so 
decidedly illustrative of character? She 
is the warm admirer of Lafayette, and 
highly capable of appreciating the char- 
acter of such an action. 


general character of this illustrious man, 


| and is so important in a biographical point 





of view, that one would suppose it ought 
to find a place even in such a work as 


| the “ Considerations on the French Revolu- 


\tion.” It might be worth while to have 
|the trath ascertained, while the General 
is in this country. 


LITERARY THEFT. 

Who would have supposed that such a 
mind as Doctor Franklin, could descend 
to plagiarism? yet such is: the fact. Ev- 
ery body has read the works of this illus- 
}trious and useful man, and every body, of 
course, will recollect the beautiful para- 
ble, against intolerance, beginning, “ As 
Abraham sat at.pis tent door,” &c. This 
is taken from the “ Polemical Discourses” 
‘of bishop Taylor, published 1677. It is 
a noble extract, and as such does credit 
to the taste of the Doctor. 





TORIAN, 

Js it not singular that the folly of na- 
tional prejudice, or that of a contempt of 
every country but their own, should not 
be confined to the ignorant, but pervade 
even the most illuminated writers? Guic- 
ciardini, the historian of the wars of Italy, 
speaking of the English, says, * Assist- 
ance was likewise expected from another 
barbarian court, that of England.” 





MASQUERADES, 
Masquerades appear to have existed in 
France, at least as early as the year 1400. 
It is related in the history of Charles 6th, 





‘that this monarch and five of his courtiers, 


re 


The story is un-| 


I quote doubtedly true; it comports well with the 


| 
| SINGULAR EXPRESSION OF AN J'TALIAN HIs-?P 


disguised themselves like Satyrs, at a 
| masquerade, by covering their naked 
bodies with habits close to their limbs, 
l which habits were covered with down, 
and smeared over with rosin. One of the 
company in a frolick ran a light against 
one of them, as they were dancing in a 
circles all the six were instantly envel- 
‘oped in flames, and the whole company 
thrown into the utmost confusion. Four 
of the six died two days afterwards, in 
\dreadful agonies, and the king was 80 In- 
| jured by terror, as ever after to be totally 
incapable of governing. Quere—was he 
| capable before? 





ORIGIN OF A NATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 


There are many of our amusements, 
and some too which are now of a vulgar 
'cast, of a more ancient date, and of more 
inoble origin, than we are inclined to im- 
pate tothem. Cock-fighting has hitherto 


been one of the amusements of some parts 
jofour country, Cock-fighting existed in 
‘the earliest and most celebrated period 
| of Grecian history. There was an annu- 
al festival at Athens, called the Combat 
‘of Cocks, instituted by Themistocles, at 
the end of the Persian war, upon the fol- 
lowing occasion: When Themistocles was 
leading his army against the Persians, he 
saw some cocks fighting; he attended to 
‘them, and stopping his troops, said to 
‘them: “Behold, my friends, these ani- 
'mals,they fight neither for the Gods of their 
country, nor for the monuments of their 
ancestors; nor for freedom, nor for glory, 
but for the sake of victory, and that one 
‘may not yield to theother.” Jn thisman- 
ner, with a readiness peculiar to himself, 
did he inspirit the Athenians. After his vic- 
,torious return, as an act of gratitude for 
‘this accidental occasion of inspiring his 
troops with courage, he instituted the 
above festival, “that what was an incite- 
ment to valour at that time, might be per- 
petuated, a¢ an encouragement to the like 
bravery hereafter.” Fhe cock was sa- 
cred to Apollo, Mercury and Escujapius, 
on account of his vigilance, and to Mars 
,on account of his magnanimous and dar- 
ting spirit. Cock-fighting was therefore 
partly a religious and partly a political in- 
stitution at Athens; its chief purpose was 
,to improve the seed of valour in the minds 
of her youthful citizens. It was afterwards 
abused and perverted, both in Athens and 
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throughout Greece, to a common pastime 
and amusement, without any moral cr po- 


litical end. 


| REVOLUTIONARY FACT, 

The sufferings and depredations of the 
American army, have been so often spo- 
ken of, have become so hackneyed by 
being made the theme of tiresome de- 
clamation, that we now scarcely view the 
ease with correct feelings. Lafayette 
writes to his favorite, General Morgan, 
during the visit of the father to his fami- 
ly, after the battle of the Cow-pens, that 
hig army are bare-footed, and begs him 
to use his personal influence, to procure 
a supply. The follcwing extract from a 
letter of General Greene, presents a still 
more lively picture, and makes a great- 
er impression, than have been produced 
by all the orations, for half a centary. 
« After the battle of Eutaw Springs, hun- 
dreds of my men were as naked as they were 
born. Posterity will scarcely believe that 
the bare loins of many brave men, who 
carried death into the enemy’s ranks, at 
the Eutaw, were galled by their cartouch 
boxes, while a folded rag, or a tuft of moss, 
protected the shoulders from sustaining 
the same injury from the musket.” Quis 
talia fando temperet a lachrymis. 


_ SELECTIONS. 


The New-York Evening Post furnishes us with 
the following interestigg incident, extracted 
from “The Life, Writings and Opinions of 
Lord Byron,” which has recently appeared in 
London :— 

‘While at Venice, Lord Byron’s fond- 
ness for aquatic excursions, which he en- 
gaged in almost daily, was very nearly 
proving fatal to himself aad his company. 
Every one was eager for the honor of at- 
tending him—and there was nota gondo- 
lier in Venice, or a mariner in the Adriat- 
ic, who did not look upon the English 











Lord as one of their own fraternity, and | 


would have run any risk to oblige or serve 
him. He was partial to the island of Sa- 
bioncello, which lies in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Ragusa. He generally 
went thither in a four oared gondola, in 
company with the marchioness G . 
and two or three friends. His writing 
materials he took care never to be with- 
out, and the lady took her sketch-book: 
she had a good taste for landscape paint- 





ing. A curious incident once occurred on | 


one of these voyages: there are several 
small islands on the way, and they often 
touched to refresh, shoot, or fish for a few 
hours, The Lesser Grossa is a rock 
barély covered with verdure, and not 
more than half a mile long, and about 
as muchinbreadth. Early one day they 




















all landed on it; and as there is a fine 
spring near its centre, where the only 
shelterefrom the sun can be found under 
some bushes, they resolved to dine near 
that spot. The gondoliers were set to 
work, lighting a fire and cooking fish, and 
all the party for two hours enjoyed them- 
selves without reflection or care. When 
they thought of embarking, lo! the boat 
which was but slightly made fast to the 
rocks, had drifted out to sea, and they 
beheld her the sport of the waves, full 
two leagues from land. They were twen- 
ty miles from Sabioncello, and the islands 
nearer were not inhabited. His lordship 
laughed heartily at the dreadful visage of 
his companions; but it was really no laugh- 
ing matter, as boats or vessels very sel- 
dom came near the place. They had 
guns, ammunition and fishing tackle in 
plenty, and some provisions—but in the 
boat there was store for a week, for 
which they might sigh in vain. They be- 
gan by erecting a flag-staff on which they 
hang a white silk cloak belonging to the 
lady, as a signal of distress, and by 


_means of cloaks spread over the bushes, 


they formed a kind of tent; and had no 
alternative but to wait patiently until they 
should be starved to death by cold or 
hunger, or relieved by some chance ves- 
sel observing their cignal, and hearing 
their guns which they fired at intervals. 
The weather was fine, and the tent being 
occupied by the lady, the gentlemen 
slept around, like Bedouin Arabs in an en- 
campment. 

Whilst their spirits and their wine 
held out they were not much depressed; 
but two nights passed in this situation put 
them all in a state of alarm, and they be- 
gan to think of making a raft, but not a 
stick thicker than a man’s thumb grew on 
the place. ‘To swim from isle to isle was 
impracticable; and even lord Byron be- 
gan to look despondinghWy; when a Veni- 
tian, nicknamed Cyclops, from being 
blind of one eye, suggested a plan, and at 
once, stimulated by the great reward held 
out to him, and by his own sense of dan- 


| ger, preceeded to put it into execution.— 


Sabioncello was ill supplied with water, 
and they had brought a cask to fill at this 
spring; this cask they contrived to cut 


ple of sticks for paddles, Cyclops placed 
himself in a tub composed of one half of 
the cask, and to their great joy it floated 
with him very well. With a little spirits 
to comfort him, he launched out to sea in 
this novel bark, and rolled along at a tol- 


| erable rate for an hour, when, getting in- 


toa corrent of great rapidity he was 
hurried out of sight. As the current set 





through. with their knives, and with a cow- | 


in for the main land, they doubted not that | 
‘he would be able to geg assistance, and 





{ August 43, 


‘they were right; for on the following 


'morning, before day, Cyclops returned to 
| their inexpressible joy in a six oared gal- 
‘ley, with ample store of fruits and wine to 
recruit their drooping and exhausting na 
ture. He had been carried in his tub be- 
| yond the Island of Sabioncello, and landed 
‘at the town of Macarlisa, not far from Ra- 
| gusa, having made a voyage of thirty 
‘miles in six hours in such a vebicle as 
never man before floated so far in. Lord 
Byron paid Cyclops liberally, and when 
they returned to Venice, purchased him 
a new gondola, and called her the Tud, in 
memory of his exploit, of which he was 
justly proud and vain glorious.” 


—2 + eo 
From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


or EDUCATION. 
a A VISION, 

It has been remarked, and | think with 
great justice, that nothing more clearly 
_provoe the immortality of the soul, than 
|the restless actiwty of our thoughts.— 
| Prosperity may encrease, but adversity 
can rarely destroy it; success may nour 
‘ish, but disappointment cannot conquer it. 
It begins with the first dawn of reason, but 
where it terminates, philosophy has not 
‘discovered, nor revelation made manifest. 
|The leaf blossoms, fades, and is swept 
_away forever; the stream ceases to flow, 
and leaves only its gravelly ted to mark 
its former current; the fertile valley be- 
comes a desert, and Nature herself is ar- 
rested in her course; but the spirit nei- 
ther submits to limitation, nor is subject 
‘to change. One state is only preparato- 
\ry to the enjoyment or fulfilment of an- 
‘other, and one source of information for 
the acquirement of more extended know]- 
‘edge. ‘The mind, in fact, is never in a 
/quiescent state. No sooner is one theory 
laid aside, than another is formed, and no 
sooner is the fallacy of one opinion disco- 
vered, than another is conceived. Scheme 
follows scheme, and the events of to-day 
are fresh motives of action for to-morrow. 
Even sleep cannot materially affect it, 
for when our bodies repose, our imagina- 
tion is’ still awake. 

These thoughts were partly excited by 
a remarkable dream or vision, which | 
had a short time since; and as it made a 
; lively impression upon me, | will endea- 
vour to relate it as accurately as I am 
able. J ought to premise, that I had been 
reflecting for some time seriously upon 
the various modes of education now pur- 
sued, and was endeavouring to decide 
which was preferable; but before I had 
| come to a determination,|! fell into a sweet 
state which has all the delights of sleep, 
with all the charms of activity. I conti- 
!nued my reverie for some time in this 
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pleasing Situation, but | conclude that | 
afterwards sunk into profound slumber. 

My first idea was that of being touch- 
ed by some one. 1! looked up, and beheld 
one of the celestial beings by my. side. 
I was first alarmed at his appearance, but 
the benignity of his countenance and the 
gentle sounds of his voice reassured me. 
““Oswyn,” said he, “observe the scene 
before thee, and reap that instruction | 
from it that it offers thee.” I turned my 
eyes whither he directed me, and beheld | 
a large plainon which were assembled 
various groups of persons employed in a 
task that seemed earnestly to engage 
them. On further examination,! percei- 
ved that they were each endeavouring to 
raise a structure, whvch by the variety of 
the materials that were collected round 
them, I concluded to be designed for some 
important purpose, I particularly noticed 
that they all pursued a different plan, and 
though some borrowed many hints from 
their neighbours, whose labors. they re- 
garded with a jealous and auxious eye, 
they were very desirous of concealing the 
circumstance, for they separately laid 
claim to originality, and so disguised what 
they thus acquired, by curtailments and 
additions, that probably they would have 
escaped the recognition oftheir own pro- 
jectors, Notwithstanding this diversity, | 
they succeeded, almost without an excep- 
tion, in a most rapid manner, and many 
of the edifices were now rising with a de- 
gree of consequence and grandeur that 
attracted the astonishment and admiration 
of the numerous spectators that were | 
watching their progress. For my own 
part, | was so completely engrossed by | 
their imposing appearance, that I felt no 
inclination to withdraw from them. My |} 
{ 


== 











companion, however, did not allow me to 
remain in the enjoyment of my present 
gratification. “ ‘To be wise, Oswyn,” said 
he, “it is necessary to view the whole, | 
not a part: no conclusion can be jast, that | 
ig not founded upon observation and expe- | 
rience. Look yonder.” | 

I followed the direction of his finger, | 
and beheld what I considered a very sin- 
gular sight.—In a retired part of the plain 
was a figure, who, unlike her compan- 
ions, seemed to be bestowing all her la- | 
bour and attention on the foundation of 
her building; for thjs part of her under- | 
taking was scarcely completed. Massy 
and ponderous were the materials that 
composed it, and 1 saw that she observed 
with critical niceness every stone that she 
placed upon it. Struck with so unneces- 
sary, and, apparently,so absurd a devia- 
tion from the general rule, I could not 
help exclaiming against the folly of ex- 
pending 80 much of her time to so little | 
purpose, and contrasting the success that } 
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attended the labors of the others, with the 
diminutive progress of her’s. “ Did suc- 
cess,” said the angel, “always attend up- 
on merit, man would soon forget his de- 
pendence upon his Maker; and consider 
that the fruit of his own superiority and 
wisdom, which is only the gift of His gra- 
cious mercy. The All-wise weighs the 
motive, not the action; that the meanest 
may hope for favor, and the greatest 
fear his scrutiny and detection.” 

Slowly, however, as her work proceed- 


_ed, and tedious as it was, and careful as 


she seemed to be in the choice of her ma- 
terials, she met with many great disap- 
pointments. Sometimes a gust of wind 
destroyed the labour of hours; sometimes 
occasional dark clouds obscured her sight 
entirely, at others, mists and various de- 
lusive appearances so dazzled her, that 
when she conceived her work was perfect, 
she afterwards discovered so many irreg- 
ularities in it, that it took her almost as 
much time to repair these deficiencies as 
to construct a fresh part. In short, J 
could have laughed at her folly, if I had 
not respected her perseverance,for in spite 
of all her discouragements, she resolutely 
persisted in her task. 1 will not say, that 
she was more interested in her undertaking 
than the others, but her countenance wore 


& very Opposite expression to their’s.— 
There was were anxicty depicted in it; 


but is was of a different kind, and her 
pleasure was equally dissimilar to her 
companion’s. If she proceeded with any 
success, unusual smiles lightened her fea- 
tures, and she continued her occupation 
with encreased ardor; but when disap- 
pointment frustrated her hopes, she look- 
ed with tearful earnestness towards Hea- 
ven, as if imploring assistance, and then 
resumed her labor with equal care, if not 
with equal buoyancy. Indeed, 1 obser- 
ved, that almost on every occasion she 
addressed herself to Heaven, as if con- 
scious of her own insufficiency, to implore 
additional aid at every fresh angle or cor- 
ner ofher building. Intent upon her own 
concern, she seldom bestowed much at- 
tention upon others; but I saw that she 
instantly adopted in their plans whatever 
she thought an improvement upon her 
own. 

In the mean time many of the other 
edifices had become stately piles, and 
were not more distinguished for their 
magnitude than their grandeur. They 


were adorned with all that could charm } 
the eye, and their gay and dazzling col- | 


ors shone in the sun with meridian splen- 
dour. ‘“ What a pity,” I again secret- 
ly exclaimed, “that yon figure should 


‘to Heaven. 
| derstand what all this could mean,and was 
‘ about to demand an explanation, when 
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| thought so, 1 cannot determine; but she 
occasionally turned her eyes upon the 
heaps of gold that were offered as incense 


at the shrines of her rivals; and the 
shouts of approval that frequently rent 
the air tinged. her pale cheek with .a 


|tremulous blash; but this was only mo 


mentary, and she iastantly averted her 
eyes from the view, and again cast them 
I was quite at a loss to un- 





suddenly the sky overcast, thick clouds ob- 


, scured the horizon, the thunder rolled in 
| dreadful peals, and the vivid lightning 


flashed horribly through the gloom. Ina 
few moments the whole face of things was 
changed. Many of the stupendous fab- 
rics that had lately reared themselves so 
proudly, shook in the tempest, and fell 
amidst the crash of the elements; while 
ethers remained in so dilapidated a con- 
dition, that they served only as monuments 
oftheir ruin. The glittering and tinsel- 
led ornaments that had so lately excited 
my admiration, now lay scattered amidst 
the fragments, useless and disregarded, 
making the destruction more, visible.— 
My heart filled with regret, and my eyes 
overflowed with tears; but again the an- 
gel disturbed my meditations, by directing 
my attention as before. 1 had forgotten 
the simple edifice of the solitary figure, 
aad now expected to behold it levelled 
with the earth; but what was my surprise 
to find that not a stone had moved from 
its place; its foundation had been too 
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firmly laid to expose it to the danger of 
‘any shock whatever, and now |} became 
| sensible of the omission that the others 
'had been guilty of, and of the wisdom that 
‘I bad before derided. From the pure 


| whiteness of the material, of which it had 
been constructed, aided by the high pol- 


ish it had received from the hand of the 
artist, it shone with a calm and steady 
brightness through the surrounding dark- 
ness; but what compleled my astonish- 
ment was, to see that it remained not on- 
ly uninjured by the tempest, but that its 
dimensions seemed to encrease till its tow- 
ering spire almost reached the sky.— 
at this sight, the figure sunk upon her 
knees; her countenance became irradia- 


‘ted with more than mortal happiness, and 


‘extending her hands rapturously towards 
Heaven, she remained in an attitude of 
grateful and prefound devotion. 

The harmonious voice of the angel now 
again saluted my ears, “ Oswyn,” said he, 
“let not what thou hast seen be forgot- 

ten; and let thy doubts be forever dispel- 





lied. Thelight of education is the best 





have so mistaken her plan; her industry | gift of Heaven to favoured mao; but man 


might have erected as fair a structure as 
any of these.” 


‘too often perverts the blessing, and makes 


, 


Whether she herself) his happiness his bane: No Knowledge 
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cretion, and produce an incongruity in all 
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5 
ful to his fellow-creatures, and teaches 
him to rise superior to the troubles of life, 
while it prepares him for his eternal 
abode after death.. Adorn then the struc- 
ture withevery grace and elegance, re- 
line what solidity has begun; but remem- 
ber, that the only basis of education is re- 
ligion, and itsstrongest pillars—the fear of 
God!” | 


From the (Lendon) New Monthly Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MADNESS, 


Biddy is affected with such an 
impvession of her own personal charms, 
that during twenty years she has treated 
the whole sex with an extensive disdain, 
and has actually refused two unexception- 
able matches, which might have made 
her happiness through life. The disease, 
as is usually the case, bas gained ground 
by its continuance, and is now so rooted, 
that no admonitions of her toilet-glass can 
effect any change in her dress or preten- 
sions: the symptoms, however, are so far | 
altered, that the cold and haughty disdain 
of her younger life is now dropped for a 
certain anxious, fluttering, fidgetty rest- 
lessness, when in mixed company, that 
renders her very troublesome to her 
neighbors. Biddy never was pretty; and 
now her perceptions of herself have be- 
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s good, but that which renders bim use- || Every year this unfortunate gentleman || want to marry their maids. All persons 


suffers a Severe paroxysm of his disorder, 
which gets no remission till he has print- 
ed, at his own expense, one or two vol- 
umes of prose or verse. These, like ether 
and opium, though they give temporary 
relief, ultimately aggravate the malady; 
and so disordered are his sensitive impres- 
sions on this subject, that, though his 
warehouse is full and his purse empty, he 
does not perceive that no one purchases, 


| or reads his productions. 


T. W. has a young and beautiful wife, 
and a lorely family of infants dependent 
on him for support. His nervous system 
is so deranged,that the application of spir- 
ituous and fermented fluids to his gustato- 
ry nerves excites the most exaggerated 
and false impressions of pleasure, pro- 
ducing an inordinate and insane avidity for 
this indulgence. The wretched man is 
not conscious that he has lost the confi- 
dence of his employers; he dges not even 
see the gaol that yawns to receive him; 
and he is totally insensible to a swelling 
in his right side, a swollen pair of legs, 
and the jaundice, which discolours his 
skin. Common sense is sufficient to show 
that the gentleman is stark mad. 


Whoever has given the slightest attention 


to this branch of nosology, will remark the 


extreme modesty with which the foregoing 
cases have been selected: the more griev- 








come totally at variance with sound dis- 


she saysor does. Among the most strik- 
ing overt acts of her insanity are noticea- 
ble, a smile, which continues to show her 
teeth, notwithstanding the total disap- 
pearance of that lustre and whiteness that 
once rendered them agreeable; a pair of | 
low-cut stays, exhibiting—nothing; short 
petticoats, showing—too much; ,a turned- 
up hat with a plume, cherry-coloured 
ribands; and an insuperably craving de- 
sire to waltz. How say you, gentlemen 
of the jary ?—guilty or not guilty? 

A nobleman who, from respect, cannot 
be named, is grievously afflicted with an 
insane impression that he has a good 
voice, and the absurd notion that he has 
ataste for music. In all other respects 
this worthy individual is rational and con- 
sistent. He has, nevertheless, injured 
his fortune by entertaining foreigners, 
has sung and played himself into Coven- 





try, and has broken up three musical 
charities, by singing louder than his pro- 
fessional performers hired to bring a con- 
gregation. ‘ 
T. T. the son of a small but respecta- 
ble farmer, succeeded, at_ his father’s 
death, to an estate, upon which he might 
have \ived very comfortably, but for his 
misfortune in going mad. His hallucina- 
tion consists in imagining himselfa genids,’ 








ous alienations of mind being passed over, 
which are usually given in charge to the 
masters of penitentiaries and the public 
executioner. Of such cases, indeed, it 
must be admitted, that if the practice is 
not successful, it is by no means from the 
want of severity in the administration of 
remedies. 

Enough, however, has been shown, in 
the lawyer’s phrase, to make out a case 
for going before parliament and solicit- 
ing its attention, in an humble petition, in 
behalf of those unhappy maniacs who are 
eminently unfit for the management of 
themselves. The object of such a peti- 
tion should be, to establish a number of 
district boards, similar to those which ex- 
ist under the income-tax acts, for inquiring 
into the condition of each individual’s 
case, and reporting on his fitness to be 
left at large; and to provide a suitable 
number of places of safe custody, 
especially m the vicinity of our Uni- 
versities, for undertaking the cure of such 
cases as are not wholly desperate: all 
others to be consigned to prisons, work- 
houses and penitentiaries, which should 
henceforward bear the appellation of 
“hospitals for incurables.” To one or 
other of these places should be immedi- 
ately confined :——All persons who spend 
more money on a vixen mistress than an 
amiable wife, All bachelors of sixty who 
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who have ventured more than three times 
unsuccessfully in the lottery. All incor- 
rigible sots. All men who, having the 
means of an honorable livelihood, submit 
to the degradation ofa patron. All men 
going in debt without a certainty of being 
able to pay. All young tradesmen be- 


ginning life, attorney’s clerks, &c. &c. 


who keep a dog-cart, or go more than 
once a week to the half-price at the (heatre, 
without discrimination. All persons given 
to practical jokes. All private actors above 
( ) years ofage. All persons going to 
law, who can settle their case by arbitra- 
tion. All persons convicted of admiring 
*s hexameters, *s tragedies, s 
speeches in parliament or at the bar— 
(the blanks to be filled up by the critics.) 


HUNTING A DUKE. 

Fhe late Duke of Bridgewater com- 
monly resided at his house in Lancashire, 
in order to be near and superintend his 
canals and navigation concerns. He was 
accustomed to rise early, to take a dish of 
chocolate in haste, generally standing, 











‘and then go out to his workmen, with 
| whom he staid till nearly dinner time.— 
| About a quarter before five, he came to 


dress, and exactly at five his dinner was 
upon the table. His usual eompanion at 
the table was Mr. Gilbert, his steward, 
and his regular potation was a bottle of 
wine. At nine, he was accustomed to 
call for his coffee; after which, for a short 
time, he retired into another apartment, 
giving time for the table to be cleared, the 
windows to be opened, and the cloth laid 
for supper. This meal was brought up 
atten o’clock; the Duke finished another 
bottle after it, and then retired to bed. 
Mr. Gilbert was almost his only guest, 
except a particular friend might be stay- 
ing with him upon special invitation. — 
Lord Thurlow was one of these occasion- 
al visitors, as wellas Mr. Rigby, who 
sometimes stayed with him for weeks to- 
gether. The Duke wasa very shy man, 
and much disliked general society; and 
was either denied to morning visitors, or 
contrived to slip out of the way when any 
one called upon him. The clergyman 
of the parish, Mr. Kenyon, who had some 
particular business with him respecting 
the tithes of the parish, had often tried 
to gain admittance to him, but in vain;— 
his Grace wasvery busy, or he was told 
he wasnot at home. Determined, how- 
ever, tohave an interview with him, Mr. 
K. called at a very early hour in the 
morning, thinking he should by this plan 
be certain of finding the Duke at home; 
but still he was disappointed, the servant 
giving the customary answer, that his 
Grace was just gone out. Mr. Kenyon, 














fully assured thatthis was not the case, 
loitered about the house, that he might be 
sore to catch its noble owner when he 
quitted it. Ina short time, he perceived 
his Grace slip out of a back door, Mr. 
KX. did not show himself, lest the Duke 
seeing him, might slip in again, but kept 
his eye upon him until he saw him cross 
the treld, and take his way to his naviga- 
tion. Hethen walked hastily after the 
object of his pursuit; but not being able to 
conceal himself, was soon discovered by 
the Duke, who perceiving he must be 
overtaken, instantly took to his heels.— 
Mr. K. did the same. They both ran 
stoutly. for some time, till the Duke see- 
ing he had the worst of the course, turned 
aside, and jumped intoa saw-pit. He was 
followed in a trice into this place of re- 
fuge by his pursuer, who immediately ex- 
claimed, “ Now, my Lord Duke, I have 
you.” His Grace burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, and all the business of the tithe was 
quickly and amicably settled. 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum, 





From the Hallowell Gazette. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 

In adverting lately to the evils of party 
contentions, we remarked that there were 
dangers to be guarded against, during the 
present “syncope and solemn pause” in 
organized political strife. The public 
mind being partia!ly relaxed, a love of 
quiet, a lack of moral courage, and a dis- 
position to acquiesce in abuses, usurpa- 
tion, and even tyranny and injustice, be- 
come the prevalent and besetting sins of 
the community. In party times every 
man is on the alert, no one trembles, or 
vaccillates, or dreads the responsibility of 
which his judgment approves. In such 
times if the violent occasionally take it by 
force, they are watched and restrained, 
and hemmed in by a sharp piquet guard 
of the opposite party. Not so when the 
rival forces are disbanded, and the party 
breast-works are levelled and deserted 
There being no longer any concert or 
co-operation, each individual loses the 
alacrity which a community of interest 
and of effort had generated, and becomes 
calculating, timid, selfish and supineapt 
to shrink from responsibility—slow to re- 
sent public injustice or abuses, so they 
affect not him individually—lazy and in- 
different about the exercise of his politic- 
al rights, unless a personal friend or re- 
lation is a candidate. The consequence 
of all this is, that the business of govern- 
ing is actually abandoned to fewer and 
less competent hands in. no party times 
than 1n' times of party excitation. 

Another prominent and very serious 
evil connected. with the disbanding of the 
eld political parties, is the organization of 
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numerous sub-feuds and local or personal 
parties. This evil has been felt already 
in this State to a considerable extent. 
These sub-divisions being founded on per- 
sonal jealousies, rivalship, and antipa- 
thies, are manifestly more annoying and 
injurious to the public weal than parties 
sincerely opposed to each other from. dif- 
ferent views of the questions of public 
policy; because the latter are animated 
by an attachment to principle, rather than 


exciting cause of these sub-divisions is in- 
herent in every community—their mate- 
rials are the growth of every age and 
district. 
the people may throw off the trammels 
of old party distinctions when their cause 
has ceased, it is vain to expect perfect 
union and harmony, while human nature 
remains as it is, while personal and local 
attachments sway the mind, and ambi- 
ition, selfishness, prejudice or passion ex- 
‘ist in the world. But where is the gain, 
lie the old bands and fetters are thrown 
laway merely to put on new ones—if old 
connexions are discarded only to form 
others, less sincere, honest and disinterest- 
(ed in their views and objects? 

Of all sorts of parties, that is the most 
corrupting and degrading which is mere- 
ily personal in its object, which struggles 











name gives a nic-name to his partizans, 
_and whose interest is exalted above that 
‘of the whole people.—Look at the State 


5 
state, known as a by-word for petty broils 


-and personal rancor, an object for the 
slow and moving finger of scorn to point 
at—her men of talents hugted from pla- 
_ces of public trust, from 
| Justice and halls of legislation, to make 
room for the minions of personal faction. 


‘Grand Canal, was removed about a year 


‘the Canal! 
‘miserable spite that regenerated the 
| whole state, overwhelmed the tools of a 
| party that had exalted its horn against the 


‘that State, and ultimately effected the 
election of John Quincy Adams. But the 
‘bench of that state remains still degraded, 
by the incumbency of incompetent men— 
for the healing voice of the people could 
not reach that, so readily as those offices 
that rest only upon suffrage. 

Let it be the care of every-State to 
avoid the example of New-York in all 
that relates to party discord, however we 
may imitate it in what concerns internal 
improvementand economy. The enlight- 
ened citizens of Maine are too well vers- 
ed in the pure principles of republican- 
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selfish gain or personal advancement. The | 


And however the good sense of 
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ism, to allow any man, however great his 
pretensions may be, to form a party of 
his own, to set up for himself, and stir the 
waves of civil commotion, that he may gail 
into office. What independent minded 
citizen does not spurn the idea of enlist- 
ing under the banners of this orthat mac, 
who isnot better, and probably not so 
good as himself~of following in his reti- 
nue and toiling forhis behoof? If there is 
a single man in Maine so unmindful of his 
political duties, ¢o unrepublican in his dis- 
position and practice, as to become the re- 
tainer of any individual, prefering his 
emoloment above the interests of the peo- 
ple, to him and to his idol we say in the 
words of a great poet, “Let no such man be 
trusted.” 
——= 0000106 —— 

Agur said, “give me neither poverty 
nor riches; and this will ever be the pray- 
er of the wise.” Our incomes should be 
like our shoes, if too small, they will gall 
and pinch us, but if too large, they will 
cause us to stumble and to trip. But wealth, 
after all, is a relative thing, since he that 
has little, and wants less, is richer than he 
that has much, and wants more. True 





for the advancement of one man, whose 


‘of New-York—a great and flourishing 


1e bench of 


| —_ ? . . 
‘since from the office of Commissioner of 


It was this out-pouring of 


‘people, brought in Clinton Governor of 


contentment depends not upon what we 
have; a tub was large enough for Dio- 
i genes, but a world was too little for Alex- 
ander. 








Mr. Cuartes Lucien Bonaparte has 
published in this city the first volume of 
his Supplement to Wilson’s American Or- 
nithology, in a style worthy of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Say’s Entomology was suppos- 
ed to be the most splendidly executed 
book that had appeared from the Ameri- 
can press. Wilson’s work, until Mr. Say’s 
took the Jead, but Mr. Bonaparte’s ex- 
ceeds in magnificence both of those pub- 


| ications. —Philadelphia paper. 
‘Even De Witt Clinton, the father of their | 





We learn from Washington, says the 
Editor of the New-York commercial Ad- 
vertiser, that whether acquitted or con- 
victed, Commodore Porter will leave the 
service at the close of the trial. It is fur- 
ther whispered, that he has an offer of an 
Admiralty in the Mexican Navy, which, 
it is supposed, he will accept. 

Gen. LarayYeTTE AND Suite arrived at 
Baltimore, from Lancaster, Pa. on Friday 
night last, about midnight. He next in- 
tends visiting the Ex-Presidents, in Vir- 
_ginia,previous to his departure for France. 
| He is expected to pass through Winches- 
ter, Charles-town, Shepherds-town, and 
Harpers-Ferry, where preparations are 
making for his reception. It is understood 
that he does not go to Frauce for a per- 
manent residence there, but intends to 
return again to the United States. 














Torch Light, Aug. 2. 
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We return our hearty thanks to the “ Valetu- 
cinarian’’ for the two articles with which he has 
politely favored the readers of this paper; and 
we gladly accept the tender of his classical pen, 
to assist us in rendering the Literary Gazette 
more acceptable to its subscribers. 

a 
LOCAL POLITICS. 

As the annua! political campaign for the elec- 
tion of county and state officers is about to be 
opened, we cannot refrain from expressing the 
hope that it may be conducted with more mode- 


ration than has for the last few years characteri- | 


zed the elections inthis city. It is one of the 
inestimable privileges of our excellent govern- 
ment, that the character and opinions of candi- 
dates for public office are subject to the most 


rigid serutiny; but it by no means follows, that | 


such investigations should be conducted other- 
wise than in an open, candid, and honorable 
manner. Open denunciations and anonymous 
aspertions upon private character, are but ill 


calculated to elicit truth or promote any com- | 


mendable object. If the political creel of a 
candidate for office be unknown, let the enquiry 
be made of him with manly moderation. If his 
previous public or private acts have been such as 
to render him unworthy of public confidence, 
let him be arraigned at the bar of public opinion, 
but with that temperance and firmness which of 
themselves seem to carry conviction to the mind. 
If his mental qualifications render him incompe- 
tent toa proper discharge of his duty, the ob- 
jection can well be urged, without calling him a 
knave or a fool,—as by resorting to those child- 
ish epithets. Unfortunately our city is already 
considered the hot-bed of faction and party 


feeling; and unless the evil of which we com-f 


plain, be checked, Cincinnati will ere long pos- 
sess a very unenviable reputation. We trust 
the Editors of our publie journals will not, 
hereafter, open their columns for the gratifica- 
tion of those, who, restrained neither by a sense 
of decency, nora love of truth, seek only the 
gratification of their malignant passions.— 
‘They who have only for their aim the public 
weal, should ever be willing to give the respon- 
sibility of a-name to their publications. The 
very circumstance of their withholding it, 
should create a doubt of the truth of their alle- 
gations; and in proportion to the violence with 
which their charges are urged, should be the dis- 
trust of their correctness. For the honor of our 


city and county, it is hoped that violent news- 
paper publications, and scufrilous midnight 
bandbills against private character, will no lon- 
ger be cast upon the community. | 

The \icentiousness of the press is much to 
be deprecated, We have more to fear from it, 


_dangered in their imagination. 

The following lines from one of our Western 
| Bards, would farnish an excellent motto for the 
editorial corps: 

‘‘The press, when once suborn’d to faction’s rule, 
Becomes the hack of every scribbling fool ; 
Who, anxious to parade his powers in print, 
ie the base libel in the blackguard’s mint, 
‘nd sends it forth, to blast each hour of mirth 
That virtue lends to charm the social hearth! 


—Yet, when by truth, and honour’s voice, con- 
troll’d, : 


[t stands the product of a nobler mould: 
Bold without Arrogance—and Free tho’ Chaste, 


The Press conspicuous shines a beacon blaze, 
That warns the pilot when his vessel strays ; 
And guides him to the ‘ sure and firm-set? shore, 





| Safe frem the breakers that around him roar,’ 
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We inadvertently omitted to give credit for 
the article on ** Low Spirits’? which was copied 
into our last number. It is from the Boston Me- 
djcal Intelligencer. 


Pliscellancous ktems. 


~ David Brown, a young Indian of the Chero- 
kee tribe, is engaged in the translation of the 


Holy Scriptures from the Greek, in his native 
language. fe nas transiaved seven chapters in 


Matthew,and complains that he is compelled to 
o on slowly with his work, for the want of a 
herokee Dictionary. He contemplates with 

much satisfaction, the day as not very far dis- 

tant when he shall have the pleasure of present- 
ing to his countrymenin theCherokee language, 
the whole of the New Testament. 


Stone Sign Post.—At the village of Fall Riv- 
er,asign post of hewn stone, has lately been 
erected, 52 1-2 feet in length; 27 feet of it 
above the surface of theearth. Its form is octa- 
gonal, and its diameter averages about 14 inch- 
es, being somewhat largest at the bottom.—The 

ublic house of which this column is the signal, 
is kept by Mr. Blake.— Zaunton Reporter. 


| Singular Accident.—About the middle of June, 
two brothers,both engaged in blowing lime rock, 
in Lincolnville, Me. at a distance of one mile 
apart, were injured by the discharge of the 

owder, within half an hour of each other.— 

hey were injured in sach a manner that the 
difference betweenthe two can hardly be dis- 
cerned. Their mother, a widow, being from 
home, while one messenger was relating to her 
the disaster of her eldest son, was painfully in- 
} terrupted by another messenger, bringing an ac- 
count of the misfortune of the younger. 


An eastern paper, says the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, mentions the death of a lady who died in 
great agonies, and that this melancholy event 
was occagioned by the head of a pin which fell 
into her ear while she was making use of that 
little instrument in picking it. It should be 
borne in mind that if any casualty of this kind 
occurs, human skill can afford no relief;: it is 
| beyond the reach of medicine, beyond the pow- 
\erof the surgeon to afford a remedy. Let this 
| melancholy example then serve asa caution to 

persons how they apply pigs to theit ears. 
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dwell upon, when the freedom of the press is en- | 


By Learning guided—and with Gentus graced ;— | 
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OLZNGINN ART | than from any shackles which certain declaimers || Goldsmith used to say,that of all his compila- 


tions, his selections of English poetry showed 
more “ the art of profession.’ Here he did 
nothing but mark the particular passages with 
ared lead pencil, and for this he got two hun- 
dred pounds; and then he added “ aman shows 
his judgment in these selections, and he may be 
often twenty years of his life cultivating that 
judgment.” 


There never has existed, and never will exist 
any thing permanently noble and excellent in a 
character, without the exercise of resolute self- 
denial. 


There are many tales of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments yet extant, and unpublished, in 
the public library at Cambridge. The Rev. 
Dr. Wait, it is said, is engaged in translating 
three new volumes. 


At Evan’s Mill, was lately sold, for 331. 12s. 
to the Duke of Buckingham, the first tract ever 
published upon America. It was the celebra- 
ted letter of Columbus, which was long supposed 
to have been lost, and was unknown to Robert- 
son when he wrote his history of America. 
There were two editions printed, one with a 


date, the other without. 
Bucks Cy. Patriot. 


JNvew Light.—The interior of the theatre La 
Venice, is now lighted up by means of a new 

rocess invented by the mechanician Locatell. 
tt appears, from the description given of it by 
an Italian Journal, that lamps concealed in the 
roof and fitted up with parabolic reflectors, 
t upon an opening 
one foot in diameter, in the centre of the ceil- 
ing. This opening is furnished with an ingeni- 
eus system of lenses, which concentrate the 
rays and reflect ¢hem to every part of the house. 
This mode of lighting presents several advan- 
tages; the light is more vivid and generally dif- 
fused: nothing intervenes ‘between the stage 
and the spectators occupying an elevated situa- 
tion in front; the lamps may be approached 
to be trimmed without the public perceiving it, 
amd there is neither smoke nor smell proceedin 
from the burning ofoil. An idea of this metho 
may be formed by representing to oneself a lu- 
minous disc of the sun at its zenith. 

Minerva. 


Atmospheric Tides.—It appears from the ob- 
servations of Col. Wright that, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Equator, the diurnal rise and fall 
of the barometer (two degrees in twenty-four 
hours) is so regular, that it might almost serve 
for an instrument to measure time. Various 
other philosophers have noticed this regularity 
of movement. Ib. 


Miltary Science.—It is remarkable, that the 


| artillery constructed by the independent natives 


of India is superior tothe European. Lieuten- 
ant Colone! George Constable (says the Orien- 
tal Herald) obtained a thorough knowledge af 


| the Asiatic brass ordnance with iron cylinders, 


stores, &c. captured at Allygurh, Delhi, Agra, 
&c, Several pattern guns were cast by him in 
London, proved and surveyed gt Woolwich, by 
a committee of artillery field officers; and he 
received the thanks of the board of ordnance ; 
but government has not availed itself of the im- 
mee The gun-metal is a composition of 

rass and iron; the cylinder as smooth as glass, 
and formed of metal of a distinct quality; and 
the vent of solid iron. Its advantages combine 
both strength and lightnegs; in the former it is 
egzal tc iron crdgance, in the latter superior to 








brass, 
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RULES TO DISCOVER MARRIED PERSONS. 


1, If you see a gentleman and Jady disagree 
on trifling occasions, or correcting each other 
in Company, you may be assured they have tied 
the matrimonial] noose, 

2. If you see a silent pair in a hackney or any 
other coach, lolling carelessly one at each win- 
dow, without seeming to know they have a com- 
panion, the sign is infallible. 

3. If you see a lady drop her glove, and a gen- 
tleman by the side of her kindly telling her to 
pick itup, you need not hesitate in forming 
your opinion; or, 

4. If you see a pady presenting a gentleman 
any 7 carelessly, her head incliried another 
way, and speaking to him with indifference; or, 

5. If you meet a couple in the fields, the gen- 
tleman twenty yards in advance of the lady, 
who perhaps is getting over a style with difficul- 
ty, or picking her way through a muddy path; 
or, 


6. If you see a lady whose beanty attracts | 


the atéention of every gentleman in the room 
but one, you have no difficulty in determining 
their relationship to each other—that one is her 
husband. 

7. Ifyou seea gentleman particularly courte- 
ous, obliging, and good-natured, relaxing into 
smiles, saying smart things, and toying with ev- 


ery pretty woman in the room, excepting one, to || 


whom he appears particularly reserved, cool, and 
formal, and is unreasonably cross~who that 
one is, nobody can be ata loss to discover. 

6. If you see a young or an old couple jarring, 
checking, and thwarting each other, differing 
in opinion before the opinion is expressed ; eter- 
nally anticipating and breaking the thread of 
each other’s discourse, but using kind words, 
like honey-bubbles floating on vinegar, which 
soon are overwhelmed by the preponderance of 
fluid, they are, to all intents, man and wife. 
{t is impossible to be mistaken.—-.4riel. 





BEAUTY AND GENIUS. 


Young Beauty, through the dewy night, 
Did near a glitt’ring streamlet lie; 

When Genius, on bis wings of light, 
Next balmy morn came flutt’ring by. 


Upon her cheek, a smile he hung, 
And breathed within her lips a sigh; 
Then o’er her form with tapture flung 
A glory from his throne on high. 


She flew with him o’er fancy’s plain, 
And lingered oft in feeling’s grove : 
She ranged from mountain to the main: 
Then fled with him to realms above. 


The mould of earth, the flame of heav’n 
A home below awhile may try; 
But round the world in tumult driv’n, 
Their native mansion is the sky. 
(Hallowell Gazeite.) 





_ INSAN(TY.—Dr. Morrison, of London, has 
just published the outlines of a course of 
Jectures oninsanity. Since the days of Ganbi- 
us, the profession have complained for the want 
of lectures on the mind. The lectures of Dr. 
Morrison, are intended to remedy this most evi- 
dent and lamentable defect in a medical educa- 
tion, and we heartily wish him success, because 
we are fully convinced be will merit it, by his 
mode of treating a subject interesting, in a medi- 
cal, moral, and philosophical point of view. His 
outline, which we have read, and which indu- 
cesus to insert this notice, is likely to lead to 
Success in the treatment of mental complaints. 


| addresses answer no good — 
| oston Recorder. 


{ 
‘ 


This is the age of societies. We notice ina) 
Baltimore Bedbug society is called to hear the | 
report ofits managers. ‘It is expected,” says | 
the advertisement, ** that several ladies wil! ade- | 
dress the meeting; and an ode, composed for) 
the occasion, will be sung.”? 

Boston Statesman. 


Long Prayers.—It seems to be a settled prin- | 
ciple with some good men to make their prayers | 
in social meetings as long as possible. They 
exhaust allj the powers of attention in those who | 
join with them, a long time before they come | 
toaconclusion. This practice has no sufficient | 
apology. It is death to all genuine devotion. 
Indeed not uncommonly-it is the offspring of | 
death, as well asthe parent of it. In all social | 
meetings, pray short and comprehensively. 
They will then be edifying; all devout hearts 
may uniteinthem. If they are long, the speak- 
er will probably be the only person in company 
whose heartisengaged. Long prayers and long 


~~ 





Singular property of Lead.—The following cu- 
rious article, is extracted from a volume of tra- 
vels in Russia and Sweden, by Mr. Holman, the 
| blind traveller, and jast published in London :-- 


| I wentover the celebrated Wine-Cellar, and 
the Lead Cell, so called on account of the lead 
jused for the Cathedral having formerly been 
placed init. It has the singular property of | 
preserving from decay, or decomposition, any 
| animal matter that is deposited. in it; and 
from the many bodies that are consequently to 
be found here, it might not unaptly be termed 
the ** Dead-Cellar.”’ This property is said to 


have been avvidentally dicoévored from some 
poultry having been left in it, and forgotten, 
and which were afterwards found in an uncor- 
| rupted siate, with the juices dried up. ASwe- 
|dish princess happening to die about this time, 
|it was determined to place the body in the vault, 
_with a view of preserving it until the directions 
| of her family could be received as to its final | 
| disposition. -It proved that her relatives did not | 
‘think her worth a funeral, nor did the senate | 
feel desirous toincur the expense of one suitable | 
to her rank; and therefore it was determined | 
to let her remain in sfatu quo, and which she | 
{has now done for three hundred years. Since | 
'thistime other corpses have been deposited im | 


} this cellar. 














Amongst the rest, a plumber, fifty | 
years of age, who fell from off the steeple, and | 
's 
| ave lain three hundred years;—an English | 
countess, eightyiyeats of age, belonging to the | 
Stanhope family, who died of a cancer, and | 
t which has been in the yanlt two hundred years; ! 
a Swedish general and his adjutant, who were | 
kilied near Bremen during the seven years’ war; 
a cannon-shot wound in the side of the latter is 
yet visible ;—also a student, who fell in a duel 
about the same time; the wound of the sabre is | 
still perceptible on the left shoulder, and the. 
silken band of the garland made by hie fair 
friends, in token of his unfortunate fate, yet re-. 
mains.—There are also various other bodies pre- | 
served here. The whole formerly lay carelessly | 
on the ground, but of late more decency has’ 
been observed, each body’ having been placed | 
in a separate chest. I examined some of them 
with great attention, and found the skin resem- | 
bling coarse hard leather, under which, on ma- 
king pressure, might be perceived the vacancies | 
left by the drying-up or evaporation of the fluid | 
parts. The hair was firm on the scalp, and the | 








evered his head from his body; this is said to | 
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late Baltimore paper, that a mecting of the | 
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nose like a double nose, from the cartilage, at 
its connection with the ossa nasi, having sunk 
down to a level with the face. There was a 
Muscovy duck in full plamage, which retained 
all its origina! beauty; andalsoa cat, that was 
supposed to have gotin accidentally, and which 
lies coiled up as if asleep!” 


N. Y. Ev. Post. 





Remarkable Animal.—A gentleman, (Mr. 
J. O. Hyde,) direct from Oxford, called on us 
last Saturday, and informed that two brothers 
one about 18the other only #2 years of age, 
went into the woods about 4 miles below Ox- 
ford, on Thursday the 12th instant, with two 
rifles, and discovered a strange animal about 
30 yards distant from them. The oldest boy 
fired, and wounded him in the breast and shoul- 
der. He turned and made furiously towards 
the ofte who shot him. The oldest then called 
for his brother’s rifle, who was about six rods 
distant. The youngest brother started with his 
refle towards him, but finding the animal would 
be too quick for him, he levelled his rifle him- 
self, and brought him to the ground with a ball 
through the head. He was brought in and 
measured, when he was found to be 8 feet in 
length from the end of the nose to the root of 
his tail, which was 5 feet long, making 11 feet 
in the whole. He was 3 feet 4 inches high 
when standing; his body about the size of a 
man’s body, he was of a red dun calor; had a 
face like a monkey, body like a panther, feet 
like a deer, and tail like a wolf. Mr. Hyde 
saw the animal himself. Boston Paliadium.. 


Spring field, June 22.—We have recently been 
informed of a singular incident which happen- 
ed about thirty years since, in the western part 
of this county. A manin good and unembar- 
rassed circumstances, having a wife and several 
children, met bis neighbor, one evening, in the 
street and presented him with two folded papers 
which he wished him to keep.—The man has 
never been seen or heard of since that time. 
The neighbor, uponexamining the papers,found 
them to be two warranty deeds, by which the 
man had conveyed to him absolutély, all his 
real estate. His family was thus reduced to 
poverty, and no possible motive could be imagin- 
ed for his conduct. The affair rested thus for 
several years, under the expectation of his 
return; but no tidings having been received of 
him, the neighbor has honestly re-conveyed the 
estate to the wife and family of him who sud- 
denly and unaccountably disappeared. 








MARRIED, in this city, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oth August, by the Rev. Wm. Burke, 
Joun H. James, Esq. to Miss Assy Barvey, 
daughter of the late Francis Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia. 


DIED, on the 28th July, at St. Augustine, 
East Florida, Groner M. Wixson, Esq. a na- 
tive of Kentucky, and eldest son of Joshua L. 
Wilson, D.D. the reverend pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church in Cincinnati. From in- 
fancy to manhood he wasa resident of our city, 
and had recently fixed himself at St. Augustine, 
where he was engaged in the practice of the 
Law, with flattering prospects of honour and 
profit to himself, and of usefulness to his fellow 
citizens. 

EEE, LTTE LILI DELETE IE ABELL TELE SD 


WANTED—A CARRIER and messenger for * 
the Cincinnati Lirerary GazetTeE.—Appli- 


teeth and nails in a perfect state, the eyes dried || cation to he made at No. 14, Lower Market 
up and deeply sunk into the orbits, and the | street. 









nal Portry. 


“STANZAS, 


Vrittenon reading the late animating accounts of 


the success of the Gueexs. 


Oh Greece! thou land to Glory dear, 
Tho’ hopeless long she left thy shore ; 
Yet now she joys again to hear 
_ The well known sound she heard of yore. 
The trumpet sounds, the banners fly, 
Aud Freedom's bands are marching on, 
Again to conquer—or to die, 
Where died the brave in ages gone. 


Hark! how the cannon’s fearful roar 
Rolls its deep thunder o’er her plains, 
While all the echoes of her shore : 
Wake to the victor’s martial strains. 
Again her wave is glancing bright, 
As gallant navies o’er it ride, 
To crush the tyrant’s ruthless might, 
And close in death his sway of pride. 


Again! again! on land, and sea, 
At morning’s dawa, and evening’s close, 
Ascends the shout of victory,— 
Of freemen o'er their conquered foes : 
For lo! before her champion band 
The despot’s countless legions fly, 
As oft of yore, her patriots’ hand 
Compelled the slaves to flee or die. 


Oh Greece! thy long eclipsed star 
' Has burst from darkness once again, 
And beams its cheering radiance far, 
Thro’ air and sky ,—o'er earth and main. 
With joy the nations saw it rise 
Froni its long night of hopeless gloom ; 
To cheer once more the eastern skies, 
And its own native sphere illume. 


Oh may it still serenely burn, 
Aud brighten to refulgent day ; 
Nor e’er again that cloud return, 
That veiled so long its dazzling ray. 
Then Glory shall no longer mourn, 
That thy bright fame must ever cease ; 
But to her ancient bome return, 
And own her renovated Greece. 
~Dugust 9th, 1825. 


M. 


ee 
FROM THE GRERK. 
ir T. B. G. 
Ene the last struggle came, with accents mild, 
A dying parent thus addressed his child :— 
‘* Faic is thy form, my daughter ! keep with care 
‘Thy name as spotless as thy form is fair. ~ 
Whate’er thy lot may be, from Heaven ‘tis sent; 
Be active, modest, fragal and content ; 
And if some youth in fond affection’s hour 
Should woo, and win thee to the nuptial bower, 
Re all thy mother was;—then oft shall he 
Bless through his tife the hour thatgave lim theng 
And think in youth, and feel in life’s decline, 
A wife's best portion js 4 heart like thine.” ' * 
Ladies’ Monthly Museunt.” 
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.| lives in the brain, and throbs in the bosoms 


The Edinburgh Reviewet, in his examinations 
of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, while 
speaking of the pension of Edmund Spenser, 
makes the following beautiful transition to 
poets, and the witchery they‘givo to the com- 
mon incidents of life. 

If Spencer had merely distinguished 
himself hy his flattering and fanciful por- 





| 


think no more of him now than of ‘the 
lady that tied on her garter.’ He has en- 
titled himself to our gratitude, by introdu- 
_cing us into the presence of his mistress, 
Fancy, the true Faery Queen, ‘the fair- 
est princess under sky;’ and showing us 
the purple lights of Love and Beauty re- 
flected in his tremulous page, like evening 
skies in pure and still waters. What is it 
that the poets of elder times have indeed 
done for us, besides paying awkward com- 
pliments and writing fulsome dedications 
to their patrons? They spread out a 
| brighter heaven above our heads, a softer 
and a greener earth beneath our feet.— 
They do in truth ‘paint the lily,’ they 
‘throw a perfume on the violet, and add 
another hue unto the rainbow.’ From 
them the murmuring stream borrows its 
thoughtful music; they steep the moun- 
jtain’s head in azure, and the nodding 
grove waves in visionary grandeur in their 
page. Solitade becomes more solitary, 
silence eloquent, joy extatic; they lend 
wings to Hope, and put a heart into all 


thi gs. Poet its } hi 
in oetry hangs i 4 amp on high, 
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traits of his royal mistress, we should | 
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[ August 13, 725. 











like common air, in spite of the distance 
of place, and the lapse of time. Mind 
converses everywhere with mind, and we 
drink of knowledge as of a river. We 
ourselves (Mr, Landor will excuse the 
egotism of the transition) once took shel 
ter from a shower of rain in a ruined ho- 
vel inthe Highlands, where we found an 
old shepherd apparently regardless of the 
storm and of his flock, reading a number 
of the Edinburgh Review! Need we own 
that this little incident inspired us with a 
feeling of almost poetical vanity? From 





t that time the blue and yellow covers seem- 


'ed to take a tinge from the humid arch, 
that spanned the solitude before us, and 
our thoughts were commingled with the 


elements! 
ED ie 


LINES, 
TO A LOMBARD-STREET LADY. 


The cherry-lip, the tell-tale eye, 

The rising breast of beauteous white, 
The dimpled cheek of rosy dye, 

The step that speaks with bosom light, 
These may a wanton lover piease ; 
But Sylvia—thou hast none of these! 


The tendril curls, that parting wave 
Around a forehead pure as snow, 

The heavenly mien, that blythe or grave, 
Will banish gloom, or solace woe, 

These may a youthful lover please ; 

But Sylvia—thou hast none of these! 


The graceful form, the silver voice, 

The strong, the, pure, the polished mind, 
The smile that makes his heatt rejoice, : 
Who finds the glorious maiden kind, 





ect in nature is seen, unaccompanied by 
the sound of ‘famous poet’s verse.’ They 
add another spring to man’s life, breathe 
the balm of immortality into the soul, and 
by their aid, a dream and a glory is ever 
around us, Queen Elizabeth ordered 


down to us, and is living to this day! Ot- 
way would have thought it a great thing 
to have had Venice Preserved patronised, 
and a box taken by a duchess on the night 
ofits first appearance. But is this ‘the 


spur that the clear spiri 


Shakspeare to continue Falstaff. He has | ans ” 
indeed been continued: for he has come | 2°" eet srace? Ab! Sylvia, see 


t doth raise?’ Isit|! 4 01 


5 harms may youths enraptured please ; 
Be z sa none of ripe 

















would have wished like him to live, eve 


‘doomed'as th enc 
ng oe the hare 
thousand hearts that haye melted 


|| Belvidera’s sorrows, for those tears that’ 


joung and old haVe shed ‘so many -thou- 
hay So r fate! This isa spar to: 
Fame, this is the 
are the mediom thro which whatever 
we feel and think (that we take most 
pile and interest. in) is imparted and 


of aceuntless multitude:: We breathe the 








thoughts.of others fis ‘they breathe ours, 





The heart and ready hand to pr ee 
Relief, if want or woe he one P 
The breast where gentle inimatts live, 
Love, peace and joy, and faith sineere, 
These may a youth romantic please; 
But, Sylvia—thou hast none of these! 


Does youth attract? has virtue charms? 


How many to their eager arms, 

Who pass by these, are wooing thee! 
Such charms may youths romantic please ; 
But, Sylvia—thou hast none of these! 


Ah! what is youth? and void of art, 
What is a cheek of rosy dye? 

at a true and tender heart? 
ed mind?, a tell-tale eye? 
















for this that we envy him, or-that somany'| Ab! wh: 
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have streamed from brighteyes, and that) zi 
if du 


ast ‘of letters, that they a 
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was undergone this change. 


are loye and faith sincere, 
ide— unds a-year? «4 . 
| + Mi Museum. 
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‘ Ice.—That ice expands from the 
of oy or vessel, towards the edge 

; for when water freezesinan earthen, 
“metal vessel, the expansion, from tie 
» to the sides, is so strong as to break it, 
are be not taken. When an egg is fro- 
it will burst; and sometimes, also, trees 
é split from the same cause. The precise 
nature of the enange produced o9 air by excess 
of heat, is not, perhaps, thoroughly understood : 
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but it is supposed, that a partial combustion of 
d animal and vegetable matter takes place: it, 


however, produges a very sensible effect on any 
person remaining a considerable time. nai that 
. UMEFUG, 
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